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70 THE REVEREND JOHN DAVIS, VICAR OF 
CERNE, PREDESTINARIAN, HIGH CALVIN. 
“STAND AN EVANGELICAL PREACHER OF: 


NONSENSE. 





Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 23, Year 1823 
of the Ignoble’s Mythology of the 

- Sir; . Christians. 
}wave addressed to you short Jetters on several other occa- 
sions, I now address you as a sectarian, commonly ealled 
High Calvinist, which , means, that you teach that a future 
aang happiness is the lot but of @ very small 
wnber among mankind, and that the number and persons 
pelected have been predestinated from ail eternity. You 
A, that there is one Eternal God, who has an Eternal 
Son; that the son is as old as his father, BEGOTTEN NOT 
uaDR, though you do not explain the difference between BE- 
GETTING and MAKING, that being one of the mysteries of the 
Christian’ faith: nor do you explain how eternity can beget 
_ demity, how these eternal images af man could have existed 
fromatl eternity ; for, recollect, that six thousand years, 
which you-attribuie to the creation of matter, is but as a se- 
cond an the scale'-of eternity: nor upon what, or to what 
purpose they so existed. You teach, that thesé vERY OLD 
MENIpredestinated all the evil which has existed in the sie 
| thousand years, which you attribute to the creation, and that, 


Sack | matter of change, one of these eternal old men should , 
into human seed, pass through all the stages of 


banity; and be called the son of the other ; for they who 
eaxold as eternity must have been exceeding old, and 
Cold not previously have been father and son: and that thia 
uid be.aicompensation for the evil commitled by those se- 
led few, of whom you are one, J presume, which were pre- 
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Of all the mythologies invented by man, theChristian js 
the most ridiculous, as to its composition, Here‘are two 
old men, old Gods, or what you please to call them, mop- 
ing through an infinity of time, and, at last, concocting the 
grand scheme of the creation, in which they were to create 
a mass of beings, as gloomy, ridiculous, and. mischievous as 
themselves; and then, that sne of these old men shouldbe 
_ dissolved, pass through the frame of the other, into that of a 
woman without destroying her virginity, and so become a 
nortal human being ;. be buffetted throughilife, and die pre- 
maturelyithe death of the degraded villain, for the purpose 
of appeasing their Joint wrath, occasioned by their own idle 
pranks! Show me any thing in any other mythology to 
equal that! Such is a picture of your Christianity, my spi- 
ritaal Vicar of Cerne! bear: » 

In Calvinism, there are many grades. There are Super- 
lapsarians and Sublapsarians, High Calvinists and Low Cal- 
vinists, those who baptise in infancy, and those who urge the 
necessity of adult baptism; but, I suppose, that if 1 over- 
throw the highest, the others will confess themselves van- 
quished; for, in nvy judgment, and according to the best ob- 
servation I can make, nine tenths of those, who make a fuss 
about being Christians, cannot define any tenets which they 
. bold as constituting their Christianity. It is a thing wholly 
made up of words and names. | 
_ <Predestination is to be the motto of this letter, so I'll e’en 

keep to it. © Predestination is fore-ordination, \ prediction, 
with the power to controul the events, so as to make the ac- 
tiow suit'the word, and the word theaction: notin one thing 
only; butinall. ofthese oldeternal human Gods predes- 
tinated:the good, they must have predestinated the evil also, 
and since: there has ever) beer a manifest: and super-abun- 
dance’ of, the latter, what becomes. of the omnipotence of. 
your idols ;\and if omnipotent, how can we ascribe the attri- 
bute of) goodness to them? | That. cahnot be good which 
_.ereates evil: nor that omnipotent which bas to.mend its own 
designs; “and that, too, by the. suffering.and sacrifice of it- 
self! \ Predestination is foresight, and\\ompipotent predesti- 
nation ‘would certainly have) created ‘uniform good. To 
predéstinateterror; and a sacrifice. of vitself as.an atonement, 
isvayburlesque upouomythology.\ «Fhere, Sir, there is an 
overthrow ‘of your\sebeme. of predestination..., © | 

The subject is wholly ridiculous, and \cannot,be met pro- 
perly but with a vein of ridicule. 

The mythologies of :those, who, by ‘Christians, are called 
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the'Heathen, were personifications of real existences, and 
‘peavtiful figures ‘of physical facts. The debased Christians 
jncapable of comparing the figures with the facts declaimed 
“the practices’ ‘of the heathen as idolatrous, atid, by 
way of deviation, invented for themselves ‘a system of ido- 
a most gross ‘in conception, the most ridi¢dlous in 
ebaraéter, So'totally unconnected with every thing real, even 
‘nfigare, as to’ be’ a ‘scandal to the powers of the imagina- 
tions °° SARL ND 25) i 
wifarational being were to wipe off from his mind the ‘six 
thousand yeats’ which the Jew and Christian give to the ex- 
istence of the material aniverse, and then, thinkiig abott 
tammity as to the past, ask himself—how his old men}'who 
now form ‘father and’son, emmploved themselves through that 
dreary period of chaos, he would instantly feel a confusion, 
that would lead him to-pronounce the whole a fable, and, 
that which it is in fact, a real blasphemy of almighty power. 
Thé whole of religion, which is but a convertible term for 
idolatry or mythology, has taken root in the ignorance of 
sabi, wise ptofitable employments having grown up with 
itPthosey who’ are now interested in preserving those’ em- 
ee raprapil to perpetuate that ignorance as their only 


“¥ou;the Vicar of Cerne, are an instance of my ‘last state- 
menti’ After, I'-had been upwards of three years in' the gaol 
‘ofthe’eounty, in which you are a magistrate, you paid’ ihe a 
visit ander ‘a‘conviction, that you could overthrow, my 
charge upon your Opinions. You began to fight extremely 


met } as'Soon as [ had placed one blow upon your for- 












ernotions; you 'tetréated rather cowardly, and still more 
cowardly) "began to“heap ubuse upon me and my principles 
bia /* Were you an honest man, were you sincere in 
tof trath,: you would, after beginning such a combat, 
a ver 1éft°me wintil our opinions had arrived at the same 
standard)!’ Iam Willing Yo carry a combat ‘of words to this 
length with"yod ‘or with any Christian living, and the fear 
if $idé ‘to’ aecept sach a challenge, is a'proof that you 

‘more of eimolument than religion. ire cectceen 
cry With you, High Calvinists, is that sitce God must 
niipotént and! omniséient; according to the Christian 
liribates'viven hin phe must also’ have predestinated that 
very thiig shotild*have happened asithas happened. You 
hob enquire 'ints'the' contradictions which are'jtivolved in 
wBitiON: you do not see that God inust have predesti- 
saben as good, and even his own répentance of 
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having created evil; and that this act of repentance is, of it- 
self, a matter which flaws your scheme: for to repent, 
which your God is often said to have done, is to regret past 
_ actions, and.to change, to act. differently upon some new 
view, Your predestinating God must have predestinated, 
that a serpent should foil big first arrangement.of the crea- 
tion, before it was finished: he must have predestinated his 
own anger, his own: wrath, his own .waxing hot: he must 
have predestinated what you call the fall of man: he must 
have been, in fact, the maddest of all mad beings, and, as 
such, a very appropriate God for Jews and Christians. He 
must have covered the earth witb liying.animals for the fun 
of drowning them : he must have made a hell for the amuse- 
ment of filling it, with miserable sensations: he,must have 
delighted in animal, pangs, like some of.the more cruel part 
of clerical magistrates, and other Christian .brutes: in fine, 
he must have predestinated crimes of all sorts, and every in- 
dividual crime! I desire no better proof, than such a doc- 
trine, that there is no such a God, \ 

_ Some of you, High Calvinists, have been so horridly cruel, 


'- $0 outrageously, so religiously mad, as to say, that there 


must be infants in hell not a span long, iu consequence of 
the decrees of this predestinating God! Such was the early 
doctrine of the present Rowland Hill, and many others, un- 
til. the public horror, cried it down. You, the Vicar of 
Cerne, like Isaac Carter, of Portsea, approach to this doc- 
trine,. without giving expression to the most horrible part of 
if.. You can see none to be counted among the elect, but the 
greatest, fools, of your own congregations: and. you ¢alcu- 
late as iffheaven was designed only for yourselves, and some 
dozen or two.of your acquaintances. Only ten out of a city 
to be, saved, | have heard Isaac Carter say; and you may 
aswell go. into the suburbs, drink your. grog and smoke your 
pipes, in the afterncon, (Sunday) so as you. come and hear 
me again in the evening, as to do any thing else: the decree 
of predestination has. gone forth, nothing can revert. it! 
Nowe ptedeetinating. God must..have. predestinated that 
adultery should be a frequent practice.among yvourelect in 
Cerne: .He must. have predestinated that I should oppose 
your dectrines and put you to shame. He must have pre- 
destinated. that a mere, youth in Cerne should confuse you 
by fair argument; and, | suppose, as.an excuse for all their 
vile treatment. 1 have met with: from. the magistrates.and 
gaoler.of this county, | must be, told that God predestinates 
every thing. that is done, and that | ought not.to complain. 
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Your doctrine of predestination strikes at all human law, all 
morality, and the conflicts among mankind stamp it with 
sry mark that is weak and vile. - It is the doctrine of ne- 
eessitous design, and designed necessity run mad. Thedoc- 
trine of necessity, that is explained by saying, every effect 
isthe cause’of the action and influence of one body of mat- 
tet upon another, is both morally and physically correct; 
bat your doctrine of predestination by design, or intellec- 
twal predestination, from all eternity to all eternity, is the 
most preposterous of all preposterous things. 
“| wish [could get you into argument upon this subject. 
You'eontent yourseif with continuing to preach a doctrine 
which is openly impugned, without noticing, other than by 
ealimny’’and abuse, the arguments which are brought 
against it! This, of itself, is a sufficient proof, that you 
preach to preserve your emoluments, rather than to itstruet 
your ‘hearers. : 
> On'this subject of predestination, I cannot be prolix: it 
seems to me to be so unreasonable, that a sentence should 
suffice'to refute it: and such a one is the following: Any 
single, rational, designing power does not produce conflict- 
ig designs: the Bible exhibits nothing but conflicting de- 
signs ;° ore, such a hook cannot have emanated from 
the highest state of wisdom: and any doctrine of predesti- 
nation drawn from it must be erroneous. 
“Materialism explains, that every contact of two bodies 
must bea conflicting contact, though there may be differen- 
ees'it’ the*nature of the conflict, corresponding with the 
ature of the bodies. The principle applies to animate as 
Well'as'to ipanimate matter and is the same througbout the 
ihiverse.'’ The whole duty of man is so to controul these 
contacts, these conflicts, as to educe the greatest amount of 
| ureable sensation, wherever sensation is' felf. 
ledge of this physical fact overthrows your doctrine 
wredeslination-emanating from an intelligent God; for, 
otgh every leaf of every tree may be said to be predes- 
tided to! fall to ‘the ground, still the necessitating influence 
| ps Ao error to make intelligence the most impor- 
‘tant existitig thing. It is'only so in a very confined point 


‘Wf¥iew, “only so'in the animal world; and even there it is a 
Sak power which must at all-times yield to the forees of 


intelligent’ bodies. Man makes himeelf a figure of omni- 
née, ‘Orimakes-an idol the figure of himself, whom he 


se Py EO) ; 
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calls omnipotent; and in baby. mood, fancies that he sways 
_ the universe! 

Intelligence is a great advantage, a great accomplishment 
to man; but what is man or all mankind when viewed in 
relation tothe universe? A thing, positively, of no weight 
or value, a mere animalcule that feels one sensation and 
passes! A thing of no more account witb the powers of the 
universe than the insécts which perish unheeded by our 
every step! A corrupt mass of matter, generally speaking, 
which forms an atmosphere offensive to its own olfactory 
organs! An auimai made up of the united bad passions. of 
animated matter! Sueh is the souree!and sum of intelli- 

ce! He i 

‘It bas been correctly observed by Bolingbroke and otbers, 
that successive races and castes of mankind ‘have formed 
their.Gods and their Heavens-agreeable to their. own cha- 
racters and desires. The American Indians calculate on 
finding successful chaces after wild animals, verdant plains, 
and no winter.. The more amorous Asiatic thinks about 
nothing ~but the enjoyment of the most delightful women as 
his future lot in immortal life... The African hopes for the 
accomplishment, hereafter. of those. desires about home, 
friends and plenty of food, in which he suffers abstinence 
here, The European is corrupted with all sorts of wild me- 
taphysical notions, and each forms his heaven and hereafter 
in his own way, and after his own. frenzied imagination: 
some like you, the Vicar of Cerne; some like Isaac Carter; 
some like , eke Southcote; and some like Swedenborg. 
», As.a follower of Calvin, 1 have to remind you, that your 
nes was a most infamous tyrant, dnd as hateful a : 

'riestias ever disgraced mankind. » You, and those of your 
and-his tenets, I know merely follow him, or take his name, 
as, the most early dissenter from the Roman _ establish- 
ment, ‘That; burning, all those. persecutions, which he so 
narrowly escaped, he joyously inflicted upon others. He 
wus the very model of a true Christian—ignorant and cruel. 
The burning of Servetus, the philosophical physician, should 
make a man blusb before he assumed,the title of Calvinist. 
No Inquisition ever enjoyed the pangs of a) burning heretic 
more ardently than Calvin enjoyed those of Servetus. 

_ J do not introduce any other points.of your Christian doc- 
trine as I am about to‘address your brother clerical Magis- 
trate, Dr. England, upon the historical character of Chris- 
tianity.. .My, parting advice to you is—hold your clerical 
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. 
yeas long as you can, or until itis better applied 5 
fewislature 5 but leave off preaching sibndonsd witches 
yous unintelligible doctrines and preach morality. 
‘as morte 4 ~ RICHARD CARLILE. 
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70 THE REVEREND JOHN DAVIS, VICAR OF CERNE. 


ae FAP 

gREBye io fdas Cerne, Nov. 10, 1823: 
Dsuatt; make no further apology for the liberty I take in addres- 
singyyou, and:through you the public, than that I consider it a 
duty incumbent.on,me, a duty | owe-to myself, my friends, and 
the cause-we espouse, to assert our right to expose the mean, 
huffing, and illiberal tricks made use of by interested individuals, 

 toprevent the propagation of opinion which they cannot refute. 
‘About: two months since, you and I had a conversation, begunon ‘ 
your/part, on the propriety of my visiting Mr. Carlile. My very 
fais knowledge. at that time, of the opinions Mr. Carlile ad- 
vocated, aided only by the poor ability of an uneducated youth of 
twenty-two, would not have given you so much uneasiness, were 
they notisuch as*you could not refute. I found that you were 
eompelled to keep shifting your subject, not being able to main- 
tain»-your ground on’ any one point which you adduced; but | lit- 
tlethought that you would give it up so shabbily as never to meet 
ime'/fairly again; nor could J think, that, if you could not convince 
mejof error, you would act so mean and unmanly as to go abaut 
aying behind my, back, what you dare not say to my face. You 
saidsyou should like to have a little further conversation with me 
on the subject, yam know-how readily I agreed to it; why have 
»metme? Was it from the want of opportunity? No. 
Was it from the want of time? No:—for you -have-found time to 
‘Speak of me’ and my. opinions in almost every house into which 
‘you have:since entered. Was it because your time could be bet- 


és Spent? No:—for could you prove a good foundation to your 
ctrines, and show the want of that. necessary article in mine, 
youwould do a'greater service to the cause of religion, than by 
‘e0iverting ten thousand. of the heathen! Why then do you go 
about attempting to stop the circulation, and threatening to pro- 
teute'the circulators of books which you cannot refute? If they 

ods, you could refute them; if they are truths, they are 


dand. ought to be circulated! And let me tell you, Sir, cir- 
| me, till they are 


culated they shall be in this neighbourhood by 
learly and demonstratiyely proved to be false. To prove them 
false: the great and worthy champion of the “ Rights of Man- 
kind” has challenged: you: meet him: or, do as he bids- you, 
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henceforth hide yourself, and. talk no more of Christianity or re- 
ligion. Let that body oforganized matter, of which-you are com- 
posed, be as much hidden from our sight as the ideas naturally 
resulting from that organization.are obscured by superstition and 
visionary theories. gs F 

A friend has just handed me the following words, being the pre- 
fatory part of a discourse lately delivered by you from the palpi, 
about the attributes of God. You began with “ I am entering on 
a subject which it is impossible for me to explain to you; as it 
will be a counsel of words without knowledge, being beyond the 
power of man or human reason tocomprehend.” Now what must 
your audience think of this? What must you think of your au- 
dience when you were delivering such an.absurdity as this?—To 
be entering on a subject which you know nothing about! which 
no man knows any thing about!! I did not hear the subject; 
perhaps, it was the laws and customs of the people who inhabit 
the moon! perhaps some other subject with which you are equal- 
ly well acquainted! | ex 

There are others, besides you, whom I shall have to deal with 
in this letter: There is a man in this town well known by the ti- 
tle of “ The Alderman,” (a name he acquired from his love of 
meddling in matters not his own) who has been lavish in his 
abuse of me, using the utmost stretch of his abilities in backbiting 
one whom he has not the spirit to speak openly to, and whose 
character will rise superior to his mean arts, in spite of all he can 
say ordo. I mean your clerk, Wiltshire. _ One day, riding down 
the street, I heard him address the following words to a gentle- 
man who was standing by his side: ‘‘ There! there what d’ye think 
of he then! he neither believes in Devil or God.” Guessing from 
his exclamatory language that he was speaking of ‘‘ the passer- 
by,” Tvhave since enquired and found my surmise to have been 
right. Now, Sir, had this man the least spark of manly feeling 
about him, would he have spoken thus of a young man with whom 
he had never conversed on the subject: of one, who, if he had 
candidly opened the- subject, could have convinced him of believ- 
ing in as much of a God and a Devil as be did? If he had con- 
‘sidered me in error he should have endeavoured to instruct me, 
as Iam a young’man in search of nothing but instruction. But 
with such a man as thié, it is no difference, whether it be truth, or 
falsehood, wherewith to blacken his neighbour. His “ craft 1s in 
-danger:” he is the modern Demetrius making “ no small stir.” 

There are others who are lavish in. their abuse of me, because 
I cannot learn any thing from your doctrines, one of them I will 
at present notice as a specimen of Christian knowledge and con- 
sistency. 
* ‘About a month since, a young lady, one: of your principal fa- 
vourites, became possessed of an hydrostatic balloon. I was re- 
‘marking to-her, that it was not only a pretty chimney ornament, 
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but’ an amusing scientific experiment. She did not seem to un- 
| the words; but supposed there was some spirit in the in- 
side, natural enough for one who is so full of spiritual notions! 
This drew from me an explanation, to the best of my ability, of 
the elastic property of atmospheric air, the different gases, and the 
of the balloon, filled by the effect of pressure on the wa- 
ter which surrounded it. She declared, she was astonished that 
gae like me, who had never received any education, should have 
collected such a fund of knowledge. Since that, I have had a 
jittle conversation with her about religion, the tenets of which I 
died, as 1 often do, in ratherajocose manner. She now says, 
m the most ignorant young man she ever spoke to in her life— 
the most ignorant bigot she ever heard of! 
Now, Sir, I ean assure you, and through you assure her, that 
instead of having lost the little stock of knowledge I was posses- 
sed of a month ago; I have been daily adding to it: and that I 
have not.the least doubt, whilst I live, enjoy good health, and 
keep free from the trammels of priestcraft, but that I shall con- 
tinue to do so. Before 1 close this letter, young as I am, I shall 
offer you a little advice. Trouble yourself about no man’s opi- 
anions if you cannot correct them, or do not wish to be corrected 
by them. If you have some troublesome customers in your neigh- 
bourhood, let them alone; or you- will feel the truth of an old 
Fas “ The more you stir yourself, the more you'll stink.” 
Hfthis letter nettles you, and should you return the compliment, 
beassured that nothing will nettle the writer more than your 
proving the five following things :—that Balaam’s ass spake—that 
‘thesun and moon stood still at the command of Joshua—that 
Jonah was three days in the whale’s body—that the devils entered 
the swine, and by which way they so entered—and that the Re- 
yerend John Davis is a more moral man than the writer, who 
‘humbly subscribes himself every thing you could wish of him ue. 
mamating hypocrite. 


R. HASSEL, Jun. 





ea : a? %) 7. ae Pe Te | 
THE REVEREND JOHN: DAVIS, VICAR OF CERNE. 





SIR, | ' Cerne, Nov. 20, 1823. 
‘Asa Champion of Christianity you are not worth notice, yet an 
‘exposure of the mean tricks of which you and others are guilty, 
‘Mthe vain attempt to stop the progress of knowledge; will, I am 

suaded,; bé not wholly unacceptable to an enquiring public. 

“tis of no use for you to talk about the sin of examining the 

without anentightened mind; to examine, is to enlighten 
and ¥ am not to be frightened by mere words. I find 
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it is a custom with you, and all others like you, to make a sin of 
every thing that does not suit'your purpose. “1 have even been 
told that’it is a sin to study deeply’ in nature; that we ought to 
leave those hidden things to God, who will explain in due season 
all that-is fitting for us to know. But let me ask ‘you, Sir, which 
of the numerous arts and sciences at present known, was given 
us by inspiration ? Not one! Nature’supplies all, but it is to the 
study, labour, and researches of men, that we are indebted for the 
knowledge of all we enjoy beyond what is common to the other 
parts of the animal world. : | 

The intention of this letter is to shew: that either you do not 
kniow what morality and immorality, virtue and vice consist of 
that you have so demeaned yourself, so acted against all sense of 
‘right and wrong, as to lay to the charge of a moral man, allowed 
even by his enemies to be a moral man, a conduct, which thou- 
sands, even amongst those who are in the lowest stages 0 vice 
would shudder at, that of corrupting an innocent young man, for 
corruption as applied to morality has but one meaning, viz. a 
change from virtue to vice. “What then do you mean, when you 
‘talk about Mr. Carlile’s having corrupted me; and of my cor- 
rupting all those with whom I have any connection? Do you 
‘mean to say I was virtuous before | knew> Mr. Carlile, and am 
now become vicious ? That whatever principles I might once have 
inculcated I now teach nothing but vice? If this be your meaning ; 
‘enquire amongst those who can best satisfy you of your error, 
“and you will find that a knowledge of the opinions and principles 
of Mr. Carlile so far from being calculated to corrupt mankind 
-will-strengthen every good, and weaken every bad, propensity of 
their nature. 

What is it then that makes you talk about corruption and cor- 
rupted? I will tell you what I think of you, and ‘all others who 
do so talk; that you have a picking out of the corruptions and 
abuses of the day, of which you fear the rising’ knowledge of the 
age will deprive you. What else could make the “little Alder- 
man” so busy, so anxious, to stop the progress I am making; a 
progress I am happy and proud’to see; for was it but a single 
individual reciaimed from the paths of superstition and error, I 

ould think myself well rewarded? But the scene ‘is more cheer- 
ing. The,books and tracts I have circulated have been the means 
of convincing many of the error and mischief of those (to you pro- 
fitable) doctrines, which you attempt to. support: have staggered 
the!faith of many more; and have agiiated an enquiry, which, 
if' continued, cannot fail to make men wiser and better, and 
what isthe never failing result, happier. tq 

Ihave been told, that you say, an Atheist a (name you, very 
improperly, apply to those who do not believe in such a God, 
‘as you talk about) has no’ conscience, that he does not know 
whatia conscience is ! But, it will be easy to show you, that these 
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ee ced most in he gineinst degree—the very, men 
; Xv > use of if, 
"C science isnothing more than the effect of reasoning or passing 
ideas; either _— past scenes or upon present appearances. It 
- jg thus, when the ideas are caused by the recollection of past ac- 
jon, that our sense of right and wrong, our reason, or conscience, 
eitheracquits.or condemns it. * It is a reasoning on the ideas then 
ts and it is the same thing, the same process, whether it be 
an action of our own, or that of another, on the probability or 
po se of i we ba told being true; or on the causes of 
effect we see surround us. . 
Many men will pass through life, without ever making any use of 
their reason, beyond the best method of getting money, and how 
to enjoy it, leaving all the rest unknowmor unheeded. | Others 
think it enough to do as they are ordered, and believe in religion, 
mn because the priests. requires it. But it is a different, a 
different case, with the philosophizing part of mankind: 
- they zeason on every subject that sends an idea to the mind; they 
are continually seeking after truth and exposing falsehoods; ob- 
taining knowledge that therewith they may beiter the condition 
of themselves and their fellow men; protecting and teaching the 
practice of morality, as the only method calculated to make them 
aftee and happy people ;, and exposing the errors of religion as 
eing the most hostile to their welfare and improvement; such, 
Sir,,are the men whom you stile Atheists! such are the men you 
describe as. without.an idea of what is right or what is wrong! 
_ Iwill carry the subject still more home to you; and if you are 
ossessed of a grain of humanity or feeling; if you are not totally 
erent to the sufferings of your fellow beings; if your breast 
hot the seat.of callous: apathy; I will make you feel that I 
knowswhat a conscience is, and what will bring it mto action. 
)One'day, as you were passing down the streets, your attention 
as'for the moment arrested by a man’ whom you saw cleaning it. 
not ask you what ideas entered your mind at that moment, for 
I I can pretty. pocureiely describe them. You saw, before 


ouaeman; following a very low occupation, whose emaciated 
aod dejected countenance, indicated a_low state, both of body 
and mind. Memory, at the same time, told you that you had 
seen-him in far better circumstances; seen him better clothed, 
and looking healthy, contented, and cheerful. Comparison told 
_ Youhe had suffered a great change for the worst: and memory 
again told you that you yourself had been the cause of it. Ir you 


tepossessed ofthat sense of judging between right and wrong, 
your recollection of your conduct towards this man which you call | 
conscience, must have given you a pang, which 1 cannot describe 


: you felt something like such a pang, I believe, from the 
kind of halt you made as you passed him; but «hat 
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you did uot feel with the a of philanthropy, 1 am equally con- 
fident: for a man who can deliberately cause the ruin of another 
will seldom feel but little for the misfortunes he has caused. 
Nothing you can say in your defence will ever palliate your con- 
-duet towards this man, and it will ever remain one amongst the 
many instances of the ill effects of placing magisterial powers in 
the hands of the clergy, of making men Magistrates who are en- 
titely ignorant of thé duties attached to the office, and who, even 
if they did know, would from their known love of arbitrary power, 
be likely to make but a very bad use of it. 

You may perhaps think, and perhaps aa that I have taken an 
unwarranted liberty im addressing you. To this I will answer at 
once; you have taken a far greater and more unwarranted liberty 
with me. - First, in calling me to account for my actions, and 
what were the opinions and principles { held which could dictate 
such a line of conduct as I was pursuing; and then, after I had 
shewn you they were dictated by the purest motives; that my 
only motive was to obtain knowledge, and obtaining to dissemi- . 
nate it, you could say I was corrupted and should corrupt all 
those with whom I had any connection: thus at one blow attempt- 
ing to blast my character, and to shut me out from all: social in- 
tercourse with my neighbours. [tis this attempt of yours that 
has called me into action; if you had never.concerned yourself 
‘about me, (and it would have been far wiser in you to have left me 
alone) I should never have troubled myself about you; as it is, | 
shall request you, either to clearly and demonstratively prove 
the opinions I hold to be false, or for the future to say nothing 
about me orthem. Let me no more hear of your preaching about 

al Atheists, practical Infidels, or infamous books, till you 

now what you are preaching about: and, above all, never more 
call a book infamous, till you know it, and can prove it to be so. 
Wishing you more feeling and more liberality, I conclude with 
assuring ‘you that it is beyond the power of the Reverend John 
Davis, the “ little Alderman,” or all the Christians of Cerne put 
together, to make either a fool or a hypocrite of 
5 Fy R. HASSEL. 








TO MR..R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 
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Str, 


, : London, Nov. 13, 1823. 

. Your correspondent-I. G. having written two letters, which were 
published in the Eighth Vol., Nos. 9. and 15 of “ The Republi- 
can,” in answer to three I had troubled: your readers with, upon 
the subject of the existence or non-existence of an almighty de- 


signing power; at the conclusion of his last letter having drawn 
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the thtee following inferences, I beg leave to trouble you with some 
acs frthe in support of the arguments I have already used, 
as 


a further answer to I. G,’s opinions :— 
« Now, Sir; (says 1. G.) from what has been said on both sides, 
hae she-came tame bearing in mind the rule laid down by Mr. ° 
W, at page 164, I have a right to infer the three following 


4 That as. Mr. W. has produced no proofs or reference to 


roofs, of the spontaneous production of the lesser animals, we 
have a right to infer, that they are produced by parent animals si- 


_ 9d. That as it requires a mechanical force, over and above 
every natural force or. forces, to make a terrestrial body te move 
ina curve, we have a right to infer that it also requires a force 
oerand above EVERY NATURAL force or forces to make a planet 
move in.a curve. , : 
“3d, That as Mr. W. bas brought forward no proof of life in 
— but proofs having been brought forward to the contrary, 
| seeing that life in minerals is contrary to the experience of 
miners, and contrary also to common observation, we have a right 
to infer, that minerals have no life.” 
_In the two first inferences I. G. seems totally to have lost sight 
{ the principle and original questions in debate, viz. an almighty 
designing creator of animals, and of design being required to set 


ees system in motion. : 
'- Orhe only obscurely: refers to them, in speaking of the produc- 
tion. of the lesser animals, by parent animals, similar to the pro- 


fon of larger ones; ‘and in saying, that it requires a force over 

and above every natural force to make a planet move in a curve. 
y ars to. me, that I. G. is too ingenuous to wish to get rid 
da question as it were by a side wind, therefore I shall take it for 
tanted, that he meant to imply, by his two first inferences, that 
pinion. remains. unaltered; particularly as in his letter, which 
din. No. 9 of “ The Republican,” he admits that he had 


been in the habit of considering the assumed almighty power to be 


dition to what. have already said, I shall frankly endea- 
itagain to shew, that such opinion is fallacious. 
88 t0 the inferences themselves, the first is contrary to the facts 
to‘by me, as recorded by Dr. Darwin and the persons he 
$,and whom I cited. 
second inference, does not strengthen the argument, in my 
in favour of the existence of such a power to which he al- 


: ‘inference may rest upon a misapprehension of the 
terms; but which | ian I shall shew) endeavoured 


verGagaiust, . . : : 
having. the pleasure of knowing I. G., | could have been in- 
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fluenced by no personal motive in taking the liberty of arraigning 
his opinions upon the subjects debated; ‘otherwise, than that | 
confess I regretted that one''who had swept from his mind all 
_ideds of such a God as is described'‘in the Jew Book—should still 

retain, what I considered to be, érroneows opinions, as to any kind 
of almighty designing power being necessary to produce any of the 
effects of nature. | : 

I consider such opinions fundamentally wrong, and that the 
consequences will be, to keep up the spirit of visionary and meta- 
physical speculations, will continue to be the source of delusion, 
and all the concomitant evils of fraud and priestcraft, of supersti- 
tion, bigotry, and persecution; the admission of a divinity being 
the basis of religion; religion of idolatry; and idolatry of the 
crimes which have distracted and maddened mankind. 

So long as the existence of an almighty designing aitificer is 
admitted, by persons of science, as a first cause of matter, mind, 
and motion, little progress I fear will be made; in beating down the 
hydra superstition, for though head after head may be crushed by 
the force of reason, the monster will continue to be fed and nour- 
ished by men of weak, and others’ of wicked, minds; to make its 
ravages upon mankind, and to incline them passively to confide 
their affairs to the keeping and management of knaves and des- 
pots; hence in noticing the letter of I. G., T'was desirous to ad- 
vance the cause of truth, and by free and friendly discussion to 
arrive, if possible, at a clearer understanding of the properties and 
processes of nature in the production of animal life, to the end, 
that craft, superstition, religious fraud, and ‘persecution may be 
sibiitratived if not entirely subdued. | 
_ Though the primary'cause of ‘life, may be hid in impenetrable 
obscurity; yet [ think'we have arrived at the certain knowledge 
that the causes of sensation, animation, and motion, reside entirely 
in the actions and counteractions of the elements of nature; and 
in our farther attempts to discover thé source or real cause of life, 
we may come to the conclusion, that it does reside in and proceed 
ftom nature, or the combined operations of'the four elements; and 
~ thus, in process of time, by the reiterated application in argument 
of a few. primary principles, Materialists ‘may finally be able to 
overcome the false notions and prejudices which have been raised 
in the mirids of mankind, by the ‘vague’ and visionary speculations 
of fanciful and heated finds: abdtit the éxistence of ‘supernatural 
agents; and by so doing, the advocates of’ truth ‘and ‘nature 
(@hivh: the Mataridlists ‘preemihetitly have been ‘in all ages) will 
be'the chief’ means ‘Of ‘leading mankind°on ‘to the undivided pur- 
sujt of their real interests, well-being, and happiness, in the only 
life atid-world. they ha¥e orcai have ‘any cettain knowledge of, 
of interést' in: ‘contraty to thosespurious”“and metaphysical doc- 
trines, wifich, have inclined visionary minds to look upon the af- 
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fairs,of this world, and, the, concerns of this life as minor.and un- 
portal gpnnineranont, ? | | 
can be the humble instrument of removing the prejudices 
of a individual, and to stimulate ‘but one to a deouied and 
onal opposition of despotism, which exists only in consequence 
i rror;, my.intentions, will so far be answered. 
; °G. charges me (page 468, first paragraph) with having 
rought forward .‘‘ neither, proof, reasoning, or reference to any 
. that Materialists are able to account for the production of 
imalcula, animals... : 
; certainly referred to Dr. Darwin and the persons he names, as 
wing atrived at a knowledge of the fact, of spontaneous vitality 
world of living atoms, or animalcula insects; which fact 
en so,clearly, in my, opinion, established by numerous per- 
ns, and was, as | supposed, so well known to the scientific world, 
that considered the reference to Darwin quite sufficient, without 
obending my own observations upon a. well attested fact, upon 
feaders. | 
OMty words were, * so Dr. Darwin admits of spontaneous life, 
d'the power of nature to produce it; yetsays, that God created 
is which exist; however the temporizing fears of the Doc- 
will not destroy his arguments, nor the truths he has elicited 
y his close: observations of the operations of nature) respecting 
aneous life; to confirm which he adduces several,experimental 
—established by Buffon, Reaumur, Ellis, Ingenhouz, and 
thers." —This is a proof at least that I. G.’s attention or memory 
hag not served on the present occasion; but Dr. Darwin goes 
quch farther, and supposes, as he says, ‘‘ thatas all. quadrupeds 
tankind in their embryon state are aquatic animals, therefore 
be concluded that animal life began beneath* the sea,” 
imates that thus the oak,-the whale, the lion, the eagle, 


sa 


| i ssi _ .. © Arose from widiments of form and sense, 


An embryon point, or microscopic ens.” 
ei JOD point, P 


‘Although’ this opinion of Darwin’s (who was, in argument at 
@ Materialist)’ supports-my own, against the existence of an 
mighty designing creator; yet I said, “ that the cool and re- 
ecting ‘philosopher, ‘ will be very careful, ‘that speculation does 
‘Thisiea his judgment, or induce him to neglect that close ob- 
mt of natural’ products, by which only he can establish any 
1G or other persdns; should not be satisfied with the'refe- 
renees | madé, and wish to have ociilar demonstrations of the fact, 
natu : being sufficient to produce spontaneous vitality, let them 
Wéayiig beneath the'sca, the Doctor clearly means beneath the sur- 
‘sea—+the ‘expression is wrong, but shall we carp at words and 
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take distilled water, immediately from the'alembic, fill a phial two- 
thirds full with it, seal it hermetically, and expose it to the solar 
rays for afew days; then examine it with a microscope of double 
power, and they will discern a number of live insects floating 
therein, which cannot rationally be supposed to have passed over 
the alembic; because the water having been steam condensed, and 
containing at the time a greater heat than boiling water, it will not 
readily be admitted, that the insects were carried over with the 

steam, without, at least, being decomposed or disorganized. 
' Or let the parties, entertaining a doubt upon the power of na- 
ture to produce spontaneous vitality, take the same water (that is 
distilled water) and add a small quantity to some fresh ground 
and fine dressed flower, from sound and good wheat, let them make 
a thin paste therewith, put it into a glass vessel with a cover or 
stopper, so closed that no insects can make their way to the paste; 
place it also in the solar rays, and examine it in a week or ten 
days, and they will discover the same, or similar, phenomenon of 
the spontaneous generation of insects, visible by the aid of a mi- 
croscope. © | 

Dr. Darwin also proves that spontaneous vitality or animals are 
produced, not only without, but with, sexual organs for continuing 
their species; not by parents but from the fermentative or aces- 
cent processes carried on in certain substances ; and which pro- 
césses are entirely effects of nature upon herself, or part of her- 
self; that is, the elements operating upon themselves, without the 
aid of any su atural agent, or deaigtine power. 

I have preferred making Darwin my authority, because he was 
dn avowed supporter of the notion of a divinity, as the cause of 

causes, a believer in that unknown imaginary something called 
. God, after which mankind have so long been running and bewil- 
dering themselves, like the visionary alchymists, who long la- 
boured to discover the marvellous philosopher’s stone; which ex- 
isted no where, nor could, from its imaginary properties, exist any 
where, but in their own distempered brains. © 

But Dr. Darwin, in his speculation; goes,much farther in his 
opinions, of the powers.of nature. to. produce animal. life, than to 
confine, himself to ‘‘ an embryon point, or microscopic ens:” for 
having established the fact that these receive spontaneous life, from 
certain processes-of nature, he supposes, (contrary to the notion, 
entertained by Immaterialists, Theists, and We scloians ofa divine 
creation) not only, that all animals and vegetables were primarily 
produced, as before obseryed, from aspeck, atom, or filament; but 
(in. accordance with the opinion expressed, by Palmer in his 
« Principles of, Nature”) that Ricoh innumerable ages, they gra- 
dually acquired the magnitude and perfection they now possess. 

Rather:than admit, as fact, the speculation of Dr. Darwin, oF 
his reasoning upon the subject, as sufficient authority, in support 
of my own, least we might deceive ourselves, I cast'a doubt upon 


f 
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his Wypothesi is, bearing in ‘mind the beautifully expressed sentim 
or Mawrence, that “he 'is nearer tive are who nied 
igy "than We that’ is in ‘error:” believing that it is safer to re. 
main in doubt or ignorance of the primary productions of life! than 
opinions in favour of nature producing certain effects 
by’certain: processés, which ‘subsequent discoveries, or subsequent 
feasonine, might shew to be fallacious. 
olf admit, that in‘ matters which are beyond the scope of human 
research,'or huthan wisdom to decide, to express a modest doubt 
upon the ‘subject is becoming even in the best informed and most 
profound minds ;“how much more so, then, must I feel it to be ne- 
ry} tay ‘be judged, when it is understood, that I have had 
jitle ine”Or Opportunity to examine deeply and minutely into the 
processes’ Of ature; or to carry forward scientific researches; 
farther'than® what I found to be absolutely necessary to ‘my pro- 
fessional’ and practical pursuits; but I can assure your readers, 
Mr Editor, that in ‘those pursuits (continued now for thirty years) 
[never failed to observe, that the closer I kept, or could keep, to 
ire, the more succéssful [ always found my practice; having 
my practicé in the’ obstetric art, meditated upon, and 
‘had opportunities of observing the progress of life; al- 
Dr. Darwin’s opinions accorded, in some respects, with my 
uments, I had my doubts of his theory, that the larger animals 
iarily produced spontaneously from an embryon speck, and 
tl ‘afterwards gradually progressed to perfection by pro- 
duction ‘and reproduction: yet my doubts, do not lead me to be- 
lievéthat they were'originally produced by an almighty supernatu- 
eigning agent; but, ‘on the contrary, that nature is the all in 
m mobile of matter, of sensation, and mind. 
he fact having ‘been established, that animalcula insects are 
mianeously produced, I am willing to await a farther develope- 
ent of the powers and processes of nature, in preference of giv- 
nig implicit ‘credence to the postulatum of Darwin, or any other 
“Ors ‘however they may support my own opinions. Or if my 
“asoninig"Upon the ‘subject, convinces my- mind, that though na- 
‘operations, may be equal to the production of living 
ir atoms of matter, she is nevertheless unequal to the pro- 
etions of the-larger animals. Rather than implicitly admit.of 
He existence of oe almighty supernatural designing ‘creator, I 
would prefer to believe that the larger genera, species, and class 
ated nature or matter never had a beginning; upon which 
[make some observations in this letter to shew, that such an 
hion is not absurd; or at least that it is infinitely less so than 
| mis sion and doctrine of immateriality producing and pre- 


ets, b It I. G. and myself may amuse oursel 
Subject in dispute, and one.of us ma 
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may be wrong, as to the modus operandi, the planets being too re- 
mote, and the principles and cause of their movements being too 
obscure, for either of us, or possibly any one else, ever to decide the 
qngetion 

I,.G. and his class. of reasoners, feeling this difficulty, may 
consider themselves justifiable in supposing, the planets. required 
van almighty designing and supernatural agent to set them. going; 
Materialists, on the,contrary, (though they may labour under the 
same dificulty) believe it is more consistent and rational to attri- 
bute the cause to, certain undiscovered laws and processes of na- 
ture—which the believers in divine essences, admit as far as they 
understand, to be the cause of certain effects, but, when they 
come to a stand still, or when, (to, use a sporting term). they 
are at fault, or puzzle, like ill-taught spaniels they mouth,. and 
fall into the unscientific habit of untaught minds, of assigning an 
effect, they, do not or cannot understand, to the: operations or in- 
fluence of some imaginary, occult, designing, unnatural, or as they 
term it. supernatural bemg, which also) they cannot understand, 
Whereas, Materialists, when they are at, fault or puzzle, (to use 
another sporting term) try back, until they get into.the right 
track, or until the hypothesis or opinions they advance, are borne 
out by science, reason or fact. 

Respecting a planet moving in a curve, I attempted by a.re- 
’ ference to a mechanical operation, to elucidate my. opinion upon 
the subject, by referring to a rod and. line, and the equal. propel- 
ling and attracting forces to be used, by two operators; J do not 
see any reason from any thing fresh,, that: I. G. has advanced, to 
alter my opinion, but in answer, I consider that. the two forces 
being cared , and, at the same time egual.to each other, is the 
very cause of the curved motion or direction the planet takes, if 
the two forces. were not equal,, the propelling and attracting bo- 
dies (if not retarded by a power proceeding from a. third body) 

ust constantly, either be approaching nearer toor receding further 
fromeach other, until the two forces ceased to, operate upon the pro- 
jected body,(as known from the. doctrine, of projectiles) in all this | 
seeng design; but merely a simple law of nature, demonstrable by a 
simple mechanical experiment and by a mathematical problem, 
the first I have alneady described. 

The latter ig Os understaod by the help of the triangle and 
d ines, thus: : ) 





‘“ 


Let S. (the Sun) be placed at the acute! angle of the. triangle 
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PoP. (theplanet) at each point of the quadrant \lines: sup- 
poseithe planet to be passing along its orbit of circumference, 
andthe two forces of attraction and repulsion equally in action, 
which ‘the influence of the two equal forces, operating 
wthe same time upon a body in motion, must produce, must be 
theeurved line from P\ to P., in the revolution of the planet 
round Sithe San. : 
‘When a'planet in its orbit, moves in an ellipsis, it must be act- 
ulupon by a 3rd. body, planet, or power, situated parallel or op- 
posite to such art of the radius of the circle, as will reduee the 
orbittrack or ‘line of the planet P. P. to an ellipsis, all which 
doubtless 1. G. iscacquainted with. 
Didthe motion of a planet proceed from a simple projectile 
force, similar to a stone thrown from the hand of a man, without 
anyother force, it would take a longitudinal direction, from which 
itcould only deviate in consequence of its gravitating property. 
What is or are the cause or ‘causes of motion, is another consider- 
ationyowhichneither I.'G. or myself will probably take upon 
ourselves 'to: decide though we may both venture to conjecture; he, 
that itussome supernatural designing immaterial, without parts 
passions; 1; that it is some natural agent, or agents, procecdine 
from the conjoint action of the elements upon each other, but in 
what manner’is yet to be discovered. 
Whateveriis the cause, be it simplex, duplex, or manifold, it 
must/be:uniform and constant through all duration, or coeval with 
the ‘existence yof ‘the planetary system; it cannot be immaterial, 
becatise: now entity, or no substance, cannot have power or influ- 
wiceover substauce or matter; how far the electric fluid, or the 
constantaction of caloric, may be concerned in propelling from 
their-centres; the planets along their orbits, we aré not yet suffi- 
tiently.advaniceéd im scientific knowledge to determine, nor after 
allcam-we tell; ot do we know, whether the planets really do re- 
| id to ‘assist their motion from the influence of other 
planets ;or whether the motion proceeds from certain actions and 
counter-actions of the elements contained within themselves, ard 
, heres; mach less do we know any thing about 
thelékistence of an ‘almighty supernatural designing power, or 4 
Goda thing: much talked about, and with which mankind ap- 
aT familiar;:although confessed by all, that it is a thing 
hnone can understand, which induced the moralizer Pope to 


ayy) ays 
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ids tte: | 
~ Phat £..G. and myself, may understand each other respecting 
the two terms projectile and centrifugal force, I wish to observe 
hit! consider ‘open ‘a projectile force to proceed from a body foreign to 


ected; as for instance, a person putting in motion a 
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large snow-ball by rolling or pushing it along the grornd, or, more 
correctly, in throwing. from his.-hand ‘a tennis-ball; in both which 
cases, or similar ones, the motion would be dependent upon the 
power or action and..will of the operator; andvif the planets re- 
ceived at any time such projectile force, the force required must 
have been oe ly to, their exterior: substance, or their.surfaces; 
and if proceeding from any major foreign power, the force might 
operate without any design having been engaged, and might have 
been, and in my opinion must have been, entirely an operation of 
nature. | : : ) 

A centrifugal force, is the force which proceeds from the centre 

of the thing moved, or moving,;contrary (as above described) toa 
projectile force, which sets a body in, motion by another body or 
force béing applied 'to, its surface. «sh 
'.What has been understood by astronomers by the term centri- 
fugal force, is that force, by which ,one, planet ;moving upon its 
axis, in its orbit round another, in a circle or an ellipsis, has a con- 
stant tendency to fly off:from its centre,or axis of motion in right - 
lines, to its circumference or periphery; this motion is in: propor- 
tion to the circumference of -the curve, in which the planets per- 
form their circuit; but the centrifugal force, if such force the pla- 
nets have, ceases to have effect beyond the surface of the body 
moved, and must be equal to the weight, of the body. : 

Having explained, according to my ideaythe difference between 
a projectile and a centrifugal feree,; I shall.endeavour to shew the 
propriety, of saying the planets receive, rather than to say, that the 
planets received a projectile force; for if they contain within them- 
selves (from some property hitherto unknown) an inherent power 
of moving from their centres, this force must be constant in ope- 
ration; injthat case | was correct in, preferting the expression 
‘* they must RECEIVE,” as conveying an opinion of its present and 
constant action, contraty to the expression, that ‘‘ they must have 
RECEIVED.a projectile force,” which implies. a: single or solitary 
impulse, ata certain period of time past; which might be very 
proper when-used by one believing)in.a designing creator of mat- 
ter and motion; andin a supernatural operator—but which it 
would have-been: inconsistent in me to lave used, who believe 
that matter.and motion never had/a beginning, and that no al- 
mighty designing creator ever either made the planets, or ever ap- 
plied any force to set them going. | 

In fact, it appears to me to be most puerile, to suppose that the 
planets were projected by a designing and foreign power, for when 
that power or force was spent, or ceased to operate, they would 
cease to move; or they would require the constant application of 
the same force, and if so, my term that ‘they must RECEIVE be- 
comes equally correct, as im the case of a constant centrifugal 
force... That an almighty designing power is constantly at work 
in propelling forward the planets in their orbits, is what I cannot 
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se my/mind to believe ; and ‘to imagine, that at some period of 
juration, an almighty designing power first formed, or moulded, 
theiplanets;'and ‘afterwards hurled them into space to seek their 
f stations, motions, or orbits; or that any designing power 
wekthem ‘precisely into their present stations, is too fan- 


cifabto*receive the assent of any cool and deep reflecting mind 


thathas ridded itself of its early prejudices. 
_ Respectine* mineral life, I thought I had been sufficiently ex- 
expressing“my notion of it, when I stated, that 1 sup- 
that the growth of minerals was what you, Mr. Editor; 
t by mineral life. I might have added the production and 
ay of minerals, but’ 1 ‘prefer your expression ina ncte upon 
5G/s last letter, wherein you say :— | 
That minetals are formed, exist, and perish, is as certain; as 
thatanimals do the same, and it is that process which T under- 
stand*as’a definition of mineral life,’ and was as much as I con- 
tended for. : 
/Phat minerals have’ distinct’ organs of life, 1 do not imagine, 
ior that they possess sensation, animation, or the power of loco- 
therefore’ fam very willing to concede to 1.:G. the term 
mineral life, and to substitute the words accretion, cohesion, ab- 
rision; ‘detomposition; ‘all’ which properties reside also in animal 
ind vegetable substances. 
“Science ‘distinguishes the processes which are cartied forward 
inthé two. latter, (upon which life is chiefly dependant) by the 
termis‘dnimal and ‘Vegetable, secretion, ‘excretion, and circulation. 
Thedistinctions*which have been established are found ‘so conve- 
nigntin conveying to-each other the result of scientific researches, 
that'P'am-by no means'désirous to disturb them: but in none of 
the processes, which are carried forward in the produetion of ani- 
| bles; ‘or'‘minerals, can I tracé an almighty designing 
hand, or creator; therefore until such becomes manifest, or mani- 
fest itself shall it-be ‘considered wrong in me to withhold my be- 
‘ existence; onthe contrary, 1 should not only consider 
sy but» very’weak in me to assent to opinions which had 
sin'in‘ignorance, fear, and priestcraft. 
. taper of’ minerals, I. G. has’ passed over my ae 
ons in'that. respect, of pebbles or gravel stones in their beds, 
aud of flint stones neds of flints ; whibhy, though it may not be 
T to'denominate life, 1 think, with submission to I. G., can- 
deemed solitary specimens of the growth of mineral mat- 
Peruraia’ trois Di : 
| ce Ai nly never meant to-imply, that the shells of fish, or the 
ents'of animals, :or*reptiles, or the decomposed matter of 
elables, were evidences of the growth of mineral matter; much 
¥ mineral life being evidences on the contrary of the former 
: and life of the matter‘of which they once were Cofpo- 


parts; and-whenever now discovered, are. found’ to be in ‘ant 
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or principle of nature. Taito hs 

» 1am willing to believe, that I, G. had ne. wish to ridicule the 
subject by a reference to the icicles. on the eaves of a house on a 
frosty day, and to a wig in the petrifaction well..at Matlock, the 
first. being the simple effect of congelation of humid particles, 
which are again dissolved by the action) of the solar rays, or by 
caloric; the latter beimg simply the effect of crystallization, nei- 
ther of which have any affinity with, or approximation to, life; or 
can it truly be said that either grow, asi] attempted to shew that 
both gravel and flint stones do. | 
coFbat Lcould not be, $0. conyincing in my arguments upon the 
growth of mineral-matter as upon either/of the other subjects de- 
bated, may be accounted, for upon the ground that the processes 
of growth, being so extremely obscure and- tardy, it excludes all 
possibility of human calculation during any single life, to whatever 
period or age prolonged. 

_That-the earth or world grows or increases in bulk, or solid 
contents, I think must be admitted, from the many millions of 
tons: of calearious matter which annually must be produced from 
shell-fish alone, independent of the bones of other fish, those of 
terrene animals; and the millions of'tons of sectementitious. mat- 
ter proceeding from the whole, partly deposited im the ocean and 
partly, upon the.land; the latter greatly enriching or fertilizing the 
surface of the earth; contrary. to the assertion of Mr.. Malthus, 
who, to, support a favourite doctrine, declared the earth to be “in 
a.constant state of defertilization;”. if it-were sohow soon it would 
become a barren ball. I shall leave the reverend advocate for 
leaving, ‘‘ the. poor-to the punishment of nature, the punishment 
of severe want” to determine. : ines Sebati 

L.come now’ to I..G.% letter, published.in No. 9, of the 8th 
Vel. of, « The Republican,” wherein. he-saiys, he is only: a learner, 
and I can assure I, G. | presume! not-tebea teacher; on the con- 
trary, 1, feel.that I, need much iastruction., But now that the 
question, respecting immateriality, supernatural agencies, disem- 
bodied spirits, almighty. designing power, ‘has been raised; now 
that doubts, have been expressed; now that! the arguments of me- 
taphysicians and visionaries have been’ combated; and now that 
a. firm, consistent, arid rational stand’ has. been made against the 
enemies of free, discussion, it) may, be expected that men of great 
talent and. learning will exercise their mental powers in exposing 
the errors and deceptions of the priests, and that delusion, super: 
stition, and persecution, will be (before another century ts gone) 
scouted,in every country, laying claim to freedom and. civiliza- 


apparent quiescent state; not so from design, but from an order 


sLhaye deferred commenting upon this letter to this period, be- 
causeoit brings us, more directly back. again: to the original ques- 
tion of dasign: being: exercised. in the primary. production of ant- 
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i,.and to the consideration of the existence of an almighty su- 
incl designing power, the most important part I consider of 
thé'debate. ©” 


2G; is requested to bear in mind, that I admitted that the 
We lees: o2 the animals he mentions, appeared to be 
eeftect of design, only analogically ftom our own powers of 
pidduicing some work of art, foras that required design on our parts, 
itis mferred that the animals brought forward in argument, must 
have required an almighty designing power to have been pro- 
saad: with the properties described: and that some immaterial, 
| tural, designing, unknown, disembodied spirit or occult being 
: , contrive, ordain, or pre-ordain from all eternity, that 
die animal should have a hard shell to counterbalance its want of 
; that another should possess swiftness and prominent eyes, 
npensate for the deficiency of weapons of defence, and that 
éphiant, was ordained to have'a long and flexible tube, or 
is, to make up for some other physical imperfection; this 
t accord with the whimsical description of the gods, contain- 
ante Heathen Mythology, or may suit the notions of fanatics, 
who swallow improbabilities by wholesale, and who willingly con- 
ttibute to the pecuniary demands of the jugglers; but most. per- 
song havi ‘swept from their minds all ideas of such a God as 
is described in the Jew Book;” a book composed, of farce, fiction, 
aid fanaticism, intermingled with tales of magic, morals and 
ay, most pérsons seeing the absurdities contained in 
book has enslaved all Europe, will demur upon the. subject 
aw making, contriving, or creating animal matter. 
fhe notion of supplying the deficiencies of the thing contrived, 
oidaimed, or produced, by giving or assigning to it other proper- 
tié#ds' a compensation; im the opinion of most persons, unpreju- 
diced, not tinctured with superstition; ill accords. with the idea 
‘Bipreme, all-perfect intelligence, or oniniscient wisdom, said, to 
ide it’ the supposed omnific being, believed in by vision- 


<P ste : Tar 
“Hemight be deeitied presumpttous, and the fanatics would call 
tim abe ite wee notions of what should be the 

Operties ‘of a divinity, but the making animals in the manner 
‘described by T. G:, seems to me to be a capricious employment, for a 


being poss ssing. y power, and omniscient wisdom; ana- 
gous to the emendatory contrivances, and imperfect works of 
a, ain Pair et? ta the character of an all-wise, all-sufficient, 
knowing God, as described by theologians. 
Were if ‘tarh theogonist, I would assign to my God, far 
feater moral and creative’ wisdom, than to make nothing perfect 
aither iit toald'or mind; as if the God of Theists and Theolo- 
ans, Teally Was ati énvious, as well as a jealous God, as repre- 


4 


b> 
hf 
- 


sett a it the’ Jews" fable-book, ‘atid as if he feared to eclipse ‘his 


Mistery, oF to Have’ competitor for fame, admiration, and ap- 
) ay Mu 2t Teltad 7c ayod i S ‘ Jnl 
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Think, ye speculators, upoh swper-natural: causes,. of the folly 
of which yon, are guilty, you believe, in,.a being that, has made 
nothing entirely good or complete but that has according to your 
book revelations, filled heaven, hell. and earth with confusion, 
contention, and misery, although it is. assumed, that he fore-knew 
what would happen, and although it is, presumed he had the 
_ power to prevent the evil, and did not: if you deny, the power, 
you at once deprive him of his paramount, attribute of omnipo- 
tence; or if you suppose he possessed the will and desire to ‘sur- 
round himself with goodness and perfection, and form excuses 
for his not having done so; you rob him of beatitude: so long as 
you admit of good and evil, of vice and virtue; and an over-rul- 
ing or‘ all-ruling divinity; you cannot consistently. maintain. that 
your God is, all-perfect, all-wise, all-beneficent and at. the same 
time, almighty: mm fact, vice and evil, haying once prevailed, all 
your arguments upon the supreme. attributes, perfection, power 
and wisdom of a God, are spurious, contradictory, and con- 
temptible. Sig Od tik. 

To such dilemmas are the believersin Godsreduced: in fact, when 
grappled by the much abused. Atheists, Sceptics,,or Materialists, 
they are driven into the greatest absurdities in, support of their 
hypachepie of a divinity and their favourite doctrines, of immate- 
riality, supernatural agency, divine essences, and disembodied 
spirits, al sounds of inexplicable meaning; all high’ sounding 
words calculated to stultify feeble, unreflecting, and credulous 
minds, but which have no weight with, those, reflecting, upon the 
reality of things, and the all prevailing powers of nature. 

I. G, says, that | hinted, that he or some one else holding 
similar opinions (upon the existence of an almighty. designing 


power) with himself “ ought to prove that they (his opinions) were 
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ienorance of the operations of nature in producing an | 
to, be willing patiently to visit until farther ome. - a 
pyeries throw more light upon the. hitherto unknown. processes 
it er, than;to assign to an immaterial, supernatural, imagi- 
sbeing, creative powers, and jin. giving to it attributes, 
seside also, (and most probably only) in intelligent mutable 
matter, for in so doing, we but feed the superstition of weak. and 
isionary persons, and encourage priests to continue their fictions 


sill . having long since swept from his mind all ideas of 

0d as.is represented in the Jew Book; but still believing = 
istence, ofan invisible, incomprehensible, immaterial, almighty 
natural maker) or author of life and motion. .J may be ~w 
haps, to:ask him calmly to retrace all his preconceived 
shespecting.a divinity,and deliberately to ascertain (if he 
op) what he arrived. at the conclusion that such a being exists : 
yhether he reasoned himself into a belief of its existence, or only 
cua to assent.to general and prevailing opinions upon 
G. might answer, that he reasoned, and. might refer, to his, 
yation » upon the tortoise, the hare, and elephant, as an evi+ 
lence,of his having done so; 1 consider otherwise: he first, I, pre+ 
sume, endeavoured to discover, by what natural means or pro- 
oe ally ai oom and why they possessed certain quali- 
ies, and..when, he became foiled in his attempt. at. discovery; 
ithout reasoning, upon. the existence or qualities of an immaterial 
author, he did. what has been done in all ages, and by the most 
ld and, uncivilizedof the human race, as well as by very learn- 
en, for,an, this. particular there is very little difference, be- 
ween the most cultivated and the most rude of mankind; he en- 
renched himself in the fortress of superstition, and though he 
wes, of the Jewish 1 am, THAT’ I am, he. refers .to,some 
nknown imaginary, occult being, and says ‘or implies, that an 
ilmighty,.immaterial, supernatural designing power, was the origin 
if life,and motion ;,.what.is that being, or how, or in what man- 
net, or, Where it.exists, he neithér explains or reasons upon, as if 
be wrong(as we are told by.our ‘priests. it is) to reason 

to argue such a question. . wl 
THaT.I.am_being sufficiently satisfactorily to minds tinc- 
id with credulity, not that I believe I. G,’s isso; his error ap- 
Peats..to .me,.to be, that,,of not reasoning, onward, upon the 
EES. f d properties of nature, primarily and of itself without 
d of any, thing extraneous from her laws to; produce, any 
hing; looking upon nature only a secondary agent; and not the 
ause in.the production of all things; upon the elements 
ait. te sobstance.gr medium 10 be operated pons. and 

§,the active cause operating; upon themselves,. i 
wurting tothe notion, of the existence ofan immaterial being, 


/ 
~* 5 
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I’ would‘ask;'can I) Gin reality discover ary thing or being that 
isitm material, of no substance, totally unconnected‘ with, or de- 
void Of} mattér, or any portion of the elenients of matter; either 
about hien’? néar'to him on ‘earth, in the universe, iti*space, of in 
nature; or can ‘he suppose that’ donee unorganize ordi Os- 
sesved: of: all nibtieled Ute elements tk Pee feuds’ m eee 
part of space, void'of matter, out of the reach of the atinospheres of 
worlds—cogitating, planning, willing and ordaining ‘life and mo- 
tion, good and evil, vice and virtue, pain and pleasure; itself hay- 
ig rieither parts or passions, to urge ‘or to effect a motive: if so 
he must suppose the éxistence of a non ens or an ens trrationales, 

something beyond the faculties and'senses‘of' man to comprehend 
aw essence, spirit or being, which may illo ically and metaphysic- 
ally be supposed, or ‘said to exist, but’w being, which ipse cls no 
one Car ever prove to exist, and’ ‘whieh! as sine ‘¥ntangible, and 
invisible, and incomprehensible, itis contrary in my’ opinion to 
sound reuson to ‘suppose does exist. : 

‘ Phe‘discovery of such immaterial, aiibevierteirdt designing being 
and maker of all things, being totally impossible, it’ is a mere 
creo mentis, and extends'no farther than the mind; by what working 
therefore of the rational’ faculties’ ist; that’ I.G! can imagine, 
thiit! immateriality, a non ens, ot no substance edn ‘create, direct, 
and have ‘power over substatice.” ©) *"’ 

“Ret 'I: G.; or his class of reasoners’ (for f wish’ not to be per- 
scotia reflect agai’ and again'to'what in¢ongrudns absurdity their 
doctrine of itfimatertial*and supérnaturalagenty leads, let them 
coolly (without prejudice” if possible) ask ‘themselves a few ques- 
tions, ‘as what is immateriality? And’ having deliberated dst the 
yin ‘Tet them enquire of themselves, what’ is immateriality? 

enlightened and candid will frankly answer,’ it i$ the elements 
of natere, and ‘any portion of those elements: 

| put these qtiéstions, and’ having meditated upon them, 
without’ having" satisfied or convineddl themselves ‘of the existence, 
OF modus or tantier, fashion or férm of the existence of an tmma- 
terial, ‘superdatetal; designing being; and’ Waving concluded, as 
they’ ‘mist, ‘that “if they gre tral igtvurant, @ priori, of the ex- 
istence of Prvseinitirs 4 being” aay Fille att all nature, 
or the elements of matter to Oe “all reasoning, a posteriore; 
upow'the design, will, operation, ‘power, ‘and attribates of such sup- 
posed ithmateriat being, must be’ fallacious, and without any other 
stipport than’ what they ‘can derive from’ metaphysical, and ‘vision- 

speculations, which no sound philosopher, ‘or man of science, 


ae om be of sufficient authority to mfluence his mind. 
“Flaving gone'so-far, they may ‘be induced to reconsider the sub- 
écts"'to discover, if they can, how they became possessed of ideas 
spoasieny té the were of things; ‘ahd the existence and actions 
of all surrounding: ‘Objects; that’ something’ without substance, 
parts or passions; became’ possessed of design, will, and power; 
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uid they discover that they derived their, notions: from 

parent;pastor or priest, from rumour, reading, or revelation, and 

not from the effect of their own reasoning; they have a right; to 
peliewe they, may be under the influence of prejudices, established 

at an age when their rational faculties and judgment.were in- 

wficient to decide; and, therefore, they may feel. inclined. to 

jon)the truth of the doctrines, which, have been impressed 
thems,and seeing the fallaciousness of those doctrines; and 

y ere systems of theogony, they may be induced to decide. for 

themselves, that no such God as is described by Moses, by Toth, 

Pythagoras, Plato, by Jew, Gentile, or Christian, nor no superna~ 
tyral;emmaterial, designing, almighty being of any kind, does. or 
CAMAXIG ee : 

_ have myself;used; the words something and being to be able to 

carry on the:discourse;, although, according to the strict, rules of 
logic they are contrary to sound reason, as they are used by the 
immaterialist, when speaking of supposed immaterial being;. be- 
cause: where:there:is no material, visible or tangible substance, 
therecan be no, being, the word being implying something, and 
something implying some kind of substance, materiality, or visi- 

bleon tangible matter: therefore, to become really intelligible, 
the! advocates of .immateriality, whether theists or theologians 
must invent a new nomenclature, suitable to the notions they en- 
tertnim of divine essences ox disembodied spirits, even then they must 
first reduce their visionary ideas to the level of human capacity, be- 

fore mankind. or even themselves can understand, how an almighty 
designing being cam exist, design, will, and execute, that is immate- 
tial, without parts, unextended and motionless, which their imagi- 
natymaterial being must be; for motion and extension are properties. 
of master, and:cannotbe in any thing or any supposed thing devoid 

nce, Or matter im.a non ens or wmmaterialaty. 

_ wAhy-one willing :to settle bis mind upon, these subjects; having 
putarfew questions to himself in detail, respecting the supposed 
eustence of super-ox in plain English un-natural beings, respecting 
the notion of + jality, ov im plain. English of nothing, making 
and.over ruling something;-and upon-the power and properties of 

i¢;-having satisfied himself as far as he knows, or has reason 

‘ that the elements in their actions upon each other, 
carry On.the processes, of matter with great order and precision ; 
let him proceed to examine nature in the gross, oras a. totus sub- 

Stantia including: all,animate and inanimate things, and as an 

gens sole, including all the elements and their operations, after 
having done so, let him catechumerically proceed to ask himself, 

— ever could be a period of duration, in which the 
m Sor matter did not exist. . : Qi 

‘then ask himself what of all things or any part thereof, 
tam behold.or can: imagine to be in the universe ov im 


Spi8:not apart; df-nature, containing within itself.some por 
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tion of the four elements, and obedient to the properties; and in 
some way to the processes, of which are constantly going forward 
in the elements. 

» Having gone so far, let him put the question, Waar’ is Maw 
and of what ‘eomposed® As the true response would be, he is a 
natural being, and is:composed of ‘part of the four elements’ of 
tiature ;\having previously concluded that the elements could 
neverthave hada beginning, nor can, as a’sole, never have an end, 
having ascertained, that man is a part) of the elements, ‘he: will 
probably surmount the difficulties thrown in his way by ‘priests, 
visionaries, ‘and metaphysics, m assuming the creation of a: first 
man; by rationally concluding that, ‘‘ rH®@RE WAS NO FIRST MAN,” 
for that as the elements ever did exist; and as man is ipso “facto 
a modified part of those ‘elements, proceeded from them, and sts- 
tained by! them, and at his death is again diffused amongst them, 
man must also have ever persnial as — ofs the great family of 
natures = | | 1 

‘Thas. will he haves a. right to isiferr without deine violence to fia- 
ture, truth, science, or reason, that the human species is eternal 
as well.as all other genera, class, and: species of matter ; and that 
though detached portions are ‘regularly and’ periodically disor- 
ganized and decomposed, nevertheless the links of nature, of life 
and motion:are never destroyed, but are constantly preserved and 
sustained by production and reproduction and: other elementary 
processes, less discernable;, but equally effectual i in upholding all 
things, 6 6 0 

- Should it‘be retorted: by metaphysicians, that this argument is 
self:refutable; in as much as ‘a succESSION implies a beginning ;” 
it may be answered, ‘* no: more than zt predintates. an end;” and it 
is ‘as difficult to imagine a beginning of earth, air, fire, and water, 
as it is to imagine a period when no earth, ‘no air, no fire, no 
water, no: caloric, no humidity, | no breath» of!wind, no solidity, 
will exist in space; it is therefore much more consistent and ra- 
tional in materialists to. conclude that maTTER ever existed and 
ever:will exist, than itis in priests, visionaries ,and metaphysicians 
to.cenjure up an assumed immaterial NON ENS. 2 

« Would: mankind: reason «synthetically and . demonstratively 
frominature; and) the reality -of things) instead of hypothetically 
and metaphysically from: unknown or‘assumed ‘data, much of their 
disputes and many of their errors would be avoided. . 

« What'has been: the effect of | ‘metaphysical speculations upon 
the existence of supernatural beings?» »:) ||. 

Why that:religion has succeeded. religion, ‘anil. all appear. so 
ridiculous, that all true:philosophers, all’ men of sense; sentiment, 
and science, feel ashamed to be known to:favour any one in pat- 
tieuan;:and mow that the press'is taking precedence of the pulpit, 
the odium attached:to:cant and superstition, will be avoided by 
every one, having the least desire to be thought rational or honest, 
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eBréjudice nay induce many intelligent and ingenuous minds: 
wen the ground of oe ae they will be. driven — 
hypot hesis to h esis, in which they take refuge, wnti 
0 poms and common emake : = a they 
What have been the moral and political effects of-false reason< 
ing upon supernatural:and immaterial agencies, the press is every 
day giving evidences of, history teems with the descriptions’ of 
els, which» had their foundation in ignorance and superstition: 
reflection will teach every one, that the propagation of etal 
physical opinions, ‘respecting the existence of Gods have en- 
ya vartful, visionary, and lazy men, to impose upon'a credu: 
loustworld, and have disposed it, to a passive submission, ‘to. the 
which: have*been practised under the mask of sanctity. 
_, Should the eternal existence of matter in genera, class and species, 
be'admitted as' a juxta-position, with the eternal existence of ‘the 
fourielements. of nature)(the latter, no man of true science can, 
dthink, be found to.deny,) then the hypothesis of Dr. Darwin, 
thata//'animated nature; was once aquatic and arose from a speck or 
@ filament, must sink nto the great abyss of baseless speculation, 
must the idea, that. the animal. and human world arrived at 
perfection;:through innumerable ages of progressive improvement, 
by!production and» reproduction; and this it may do, without 
disturbing the fact .of the spontaneous production of animalcula 
animals; as thée:putrefactive, fermentive and ascescent processes, 
: or be equal to the spontaneous production of animated specks 
filaments of matter, (both monad and sexual) but may not be 
sufficient; to' produce spontaneously animals of larger growth, 
sessing’ larger: portions of ‘animal substance, larger vessels, 
‘texture, and more complete organs. 
*Ifanimal life ever had a first beginning according to the hypo- 
thesis:of theologians and metaphysicians, the primary cause, or 
inodus operandi ofits beginning or formation, lays hid in impéne- 
_ trablerobscurity;;and indeed it must be confessed, that the pri- 
maryicause or»causes of life in animated nature, has hitherto 
eluded:the deepest:research of the: most’ powerful’ minds in all 
» ‘Ibis this failure, that has enabled the’ visionary ‘and me- 
tapliysical advocates for the existence of supernatural agencies to 
obtain an:influence over:ignorant, superficial, and indolent minds, 
these ‘donot, cannot; dare not, or will not, reflect upon the in- 
consistency of supposing the existence of any agent, or power, 
outof and-contrary:to nature; of supposing that an tmmaterial 
being or in plain’ English, that noru1nG, made, governs, and di- 
the whole universe of matter. : : 
Phe-advocates: of immateriality forgetting the difficulties under 
whieh they labour, in proving the existence of a supernatural imma- 
_ denial being, which they acknowledge, they neither can describe, 
~ that'they know nothing of—they inconsiderately call upon 











ts, or the advocates of nature, to disprove the existence 
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of their ens errationales or ens non naturaliter, as if the very terms 
supernatural, immaterial, divine essences, disembodied spirits, were 
not of themselves a refutation of the assumed existence of a ni/ 
creating something out of nothing, all nature, or the whole. uni 
verse from no substance. : . wid siseck 3 
, da short theologians in the perplexity..and confusion of their 
minds, seem to be anxious for Materialists to prove what they 
cannot prove themselves, or at least to lay them under the impu- 
tation of being as ignorant as themselves; and that they are igno- 
rant of theexistence of supernatural agents, their own confessions 
prove; ,for pin them down to the argument, and call upon. them 
for proofs, they, either acknowledge the. mystery of their faith, 
or take refuge in their book revelations, or in analogical, hypothe- 
tical or'metaphysical reasoning. tae et 
. While. Materialists, at least, have the)merit.of striving to follow 
nature in all her operations, and striving..to shew, that she is 
capable of | carrying on all. the processes, which theologians 

_assign to an imaginary immaterial, divinity; and. though foiled 
again/and again, they (the Materialists) despair not ultimately of 
settling the minds, of mankind, or the thinking and rational part 
of mankind, of convincing them of the fallacy of supposing that 
any almighty designing power exists; but.on the. contrary that 
NaTuRE iS THE POWER FROM, WHENCE ALL OTHERS ARE DE- 
RIVED, and,that the elements, and actions of the elements, are na- 
TURE. o> 5 ww 
.| Thus, heave I attempted-to combat I, G’s notion of the existence 
of a designing immaterial almighty: maker and director of matter, 
how. far I have succeeded in my, attempt to. prove his ideas falle- 
cious, I leave himself and your readers.to decide, I wish the sub- 
ject. may be taken up, by a more powerful advoeate of nature, it 
is an important one, for while we remain ignorant of the existence 
of a God, a.priori, or only guided by the lights which the book 
revelations of the theologians and the conjecture or guess work 
of, Theists afford, all our reasoning upon the. design,. power, and 
attributes,of a divinity must not only be deceptive but must lead 

aaron pcelense must retard the advance of real and useful 
knowledge, and must tetid to sanction the impositions and fraud 
of.priests.. Hence, I come to the following, conclusions: 
, Isty That 1. G. having.commenced his discourse, with the as- 
sumption or supposition of the existence of a designing, almighty, 
sreating. power, having afterwards supposed the power to be 
Supernatural and immaterial, and having. in his. arguments done 
no more than to support the hypothetical reasoning of metaphy- 
si¢ians, 1 maintain that his assumptions or suppositions, are them- 
selves hypothetical, without foundation, and contrary to sound 
reason, to nature, and the reality of things. 

‘2nd, As 1 did refer to proofs of the spontaneous production of 
the lesser animals called :animuleule and the authority quoted, being 
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respectable, Jearned, and scientific, | maintain; that. itis con 

me the, principles ‘of truth (established by observation nt sn 

periment) in I. G. to infer, that animalcule “are produced . by 

parent mals, similar to the larger ones.” The right to decide 

or to infer, a.thing contrary to a proved truth, I will leave to the 

candour of 1.G, to settle. | 

p@rdiyAs L-have endeavoured to shew how a terrestial body may 

moye.in.a curve, upon mechanical principles, and how a eelestial 
in motion may be made to do the same, upon mathematical 


inciples; although I'deny not the right of inference to I. Gy in 











ticle the objects.of dispute being too remote for the ques- 
tion to be reduced to. demonstrable precision, yet | maintain that to 
“infer that it requires.a force over and above every natural force or 
forces tomake a planet) move ina curve,” is contrary to true 
science, which leads mankind to attempt the discovery of all the | 
tions and processes of nature, and is therefore contrary to 
shilosophy and sound ‘reason; and renders the right of inference 
upon the! principles of truth, at least questionable. 
4th. I willingly concede to I. G., the right to infer that mine- 
als have no respiratory organs of life, but | have no doubt he 
agree with me, that they are produced, grow and decay, and 
that though theprocesses of each state, may require a million 
a a million ages of man to produce complete each effect; 
ill probably ‘also apree with me, that that period is not so 
mich im comparison to perpetdal duration (in which nature has to 
carry forward her profound operations) as a moment to the whole 
Ff taken up by man, to go through similar processes of nature; 
hence may conclude with me, that the growth of minerals 
‘be So extremely protracted, as to render it impossible to ar- 
ive at'the truth by observation, therefore that we must be con- 
tent to draw our inferences from comparison. — 
Since my last letter I have conversed with a person of a re- 
flecting mind; from Manchester; upon the subject of the growing 
up of. coal mines, which he assures me, is considered there to be 
afact, well authenticated ; if it really is a fact, I > pa that 
such growth, must take place from their roots or beds upward, 
and therefore ‘the basset edges remaining in statu quo as related by 
1. G. may readily be accounted for, as I apprehend, from being 
exposed to the’ free action of the atmospherical air, which is 
known'to have’ the effect of hardening some kind of stones raised 
from the bowels of the earth—and consequently, as I suppose, to 
their growth—and which niay also be accounted for upon 
principle that the breaking off of a twig, or a branch ofa tree, 
not the growth of the tree, nor injures it at its root, so 
her may not the growth of minerals in their beds be impeded, 


orstopt entirely, by having their upper edges or surfaces bared 


Temoved, ..... 
a ‘Sir, have I, trespassed upon your pages, upon the pa- 
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tisikee Uf your redders, arid ‘upon the good’ feelings and’ ‘forbear: 
atice' of 1.G:, in freely” ng crnge a@ subject’ which can only’ have 
a‘ remote! effect ' in prom oting the’. mterests of: mankind: f fee} 
ébliged té 1.\G::for raisirig thé’ question, anid ‘to you for giving 
observations ’a place’ i in’ Thé Republican ;” Free diséussion 
(to whith I consider you, your sister, ond! your friedda i m confiie- 
iiefit‘are martyrs) will I have no doubt greatly accelerate the 
eauise of Justice and Truth, and the equal rights and moral worth 
ofimankind. ag F.. 
‘i You and your ‘friends, having stood in’ 'the bréach, as it were, 
inst the icy and ‘malice of’ bigots, despots and persecutors, | 
oratefally Hy give to you my humble meed ‘of praise, for the ‘noble 
esas rou have sina, and still making, against the common ene- 
mies of the human race, as I consider alk those to be, who would 
shackle the tind.’ 


the 


JI remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
J, WATSON. 


oP, 8 ‘Sinée writing this letter I have noticed the oWecrviltion 
of J. E. C., contained in his letter published in “ The Republi- 
can,” dated the 31st. of the last month... 

Nothing that.he has said shakes my opinion, or a8 I believe des- 
troyed my)argumeénts, your note, Sir, upon his letter might be 
considered ‘a sufficient as wer; ‘however, as discussion while itis 
carried on in the’spirit of good’ will, must have a tendency to ad- 
vance truth or to expose error;' I will trouble you with some _tre- 
marks. upon J, E,,C.’s;letter, whose observations I think I'shall be 
able to shew are illusory and without! foundation. 


‘ 
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